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PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM. 

By Dr. Karl Rosenkram, Doctor of Theology and Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of KBnigsberg. 

Translated by Anna C. Bkackett, 



SECOND PART. 
The Special Elements of Education. 



Second Division. 

INTELIiECTUAIi EDUCATION. 



SECOND CHAPTER. 

The Logical Presupposition or Method. 

% 103. The logical presupposition of instrxiction is the order 
in which the subject-matter develops for the consciousness. 
The subject, the consciousness of the pupil, and the activity 
of the instructor, interpenetrate each other in instruction, 
and constitute in actuality one whole. 

§ 104. (1) First of all, the subject which is to be learned 
has a specific determinateness which demands in its represen- 
tation a certain fixed order. However arbitrary we may de- 
sire to be, the subject has a certain self-determination of its 
own which no mistreatment can wholly crush out, and this 
inherent immortal reason is the general foundation of in- 
struction. 

— To illustrate ; however one may desire to manipulate a 
language in teaching it, he cannot change the words in it, or 
the inflections of the declensions and conjugations. And the 
same restriction is laid upon our inclinations in the different 
divisions of Natural History, in the theorems of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, &c. The theorem of Pascal remains still the theo- 
rem of Pascal, and will always remain so. — 

§ 10.5. (2) But the subject must be adapted to the conscious- 
ness of the pupil, and here the order of procedure and the 
exposition depend upon the stage which he has reached in- 
tellectually, for the special manner of the instruction must 
be conditioned by this. If he is in the stage of perception, 
we must use the illustrative method; if in the stage of con- 
ception, that of combination ; and if Iq the stage of reflection 
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that of demonstration. The first exhibits the object directly, 
or some representation of it ; the second considers it accord- 
ing to the different possibilities which exist in it, and turns 
it around on all sides ; the third questions the necessity of the 
connection in which it stands either with itself or with others. 
This is the natural order from the stand-point of the scientific 
intelligence: first, the object is presented to the perception; 
then combination presents its different phases ; and, finally, 
the thinking activity circumscribes the restlessly moving re- 
flection by the idea of necessity. Experiment in the method 
of combination is an excellent means for a discovery of rela- 
tions, for a sharpening of the attention, for the arousing of a 
many-sided interest ; but it is no true dialectic, though it be 
often denoted by that name. 

^Illustration is especially necessary in the natural scien- 
ces and also in aesthetics, because in both of these depart- 
ments the sensuous is an essential element of the matter dealt 
with. In this respect we have made great progress in charts 
and maps. Sydow's hand and wall maps and Berghaus'sphy- 
sical atlas are most excellent means of illustrative instruc- 
tion ; also Burmeister's zoological atlas. — 

§ 106. The demonstrative method, in order to bring about 
its proof of nece8»ity, has a choice of many different ways. 
But we must not imagine, either that there are an unlimited 
number, and that it is only a chance which one we shall take ; 
or that they have no connection among themselves, and run, 
as it were, side by side. It is not, however, the business of 
Pedagogics to develop different methods of proof; this be- 
longs to Logic. We have only to remember that, logically 
taken, proof must be analytic, synthetic, or dialectic. Analy- 
sis begins with the single one, and leads out of it by induc- 
tion to the general principle from which its existence results. 
Synthesis, on the contrary, begins with a general which is 
presupposed as true, and leads from this through deduction 
to the special determinations which were implicit in it. The 
regressive search of analysis for a determining principle is 
Intention; the forward progress of synthesis from the sim- 
ple elements seeking for the multiplicity of the single one is 
Construction. Each, in its result, passes over into the other; 
but their truth is found in the dialectic method, which in each 
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phase allows unity to separate into diversity and diversity 
to return into unity. While in the analytic as well as in the 
synthetic method the mediation of the individual with the 
general, or of the general with the individual, lets the phase 
of particularity be only subjectively connected with it in 
the dialectic method, we have the going over of the general 
through the particular to the individual, or to the self-deter- 
mination of the idea, and it therefore rightly claims the title 
of the genetic method. We can also say that while the inven- 
tive method gives us the idea (notion) and the constructive 
the judgment, the genetic gives us the syllogism which leads 
the determinations of reflection back again into substantial 
identity. 

§ 107. (3) The active mediation of the pupil with the con- 
tent which is to be impressed upon his consciousness is the 
work of the teacher, whose personality creates a method 
adapted to the individual ; for however clearly the subject 
may be defined, however exactly the psychological stage of 
the pupil may be regulated, the teacher cannot dispense with 
the power of his own individuality even in the most objective 
relations. This individuality must penetrate the whole with 
its own exposition, and that peculiarity which we call his 
manner, and which cannot be determined a, priori, must ap- 
pear. The teacher must place himself on the stand-point of 
the pupil, i.e. must adapt himself; he must see that the ab- 
stract is made clear to him in the concrete, i.e. must illus- 
trate ; he must fill up the gaps which will certainly appear, 
and which may mar the thorough seizing of the subject, i.e. 
must supply. In all these relations the pedagogical tact of 
the teacher may prove itself truly ingenious in varying the 
method according to the changefulness of the ever-varying 
needs, in contracting or expanding the extent, in stating, or 
indicating what is to be supplied. The true teacher is free from 
any superstitious belief in any one procedure as a sure spe- 
cific which he follows always in a monotonous bondage. This 
can only happen when he is capable of the highest method. 
The teacher has arrived at the highest point of ability in 
teaching when he can make use of all means, from the loftiness 
of solemn seriousness, through smooth statement, to the play 
of jest — yes, even to the incentive of irony, and to humor. 
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— Pedagogics can be in nothing more specious than in its 
method, and it is here that charlatanism can most rea- 
dily intrude itself. Every little change, every inadequate 
modification, is proclaimed aloud as a new or an improved 
method ; and even the most foolish and superficial changes 
find at once their imitators, who themselves conceal their in- 
solence behind some frivolous diflferences, and, with laugha- 
ble conceit, hail themselves as inventors. — 

THIRD CHAPTER. 

Instruction. 

§ 108. All instruction acts upon the supposition that there 
is an inequality between present knowledge and power and 
that knowledge and power which are not yet attained. To 
the pupil belong the first, to the teacher the second. Educa- 
tion is the act which gradually cancels the original inequal- 
ity of teacher and pupil, in that it converts what was at first 
the property of the former into the property of the latter, 
and this by means of his own activity. 

I. The Subjects of Instruction. 

§ 109. The pupil is the apprentice, the teacher the master, 
whether in the practice of any craft or art, or in the exposi- 
tion of any systematic knowledge. The pupil passes from 
the state of the apprentice to that of the master through 
that of the journeyman. The apprentice has to appropriate 
to himself the elements; journeymanship begins as he, by 
means of their possession, becomes independent; the master 
combines with his technical skill the freedom of production. 
His authority over his pupil consists only in his knowledge 
and power. If he has not these, no external support, no trick 
of false appearances which he may put on, will serve to cre- 
ate it for him. 

§ 110. These stages — (1) apprenticeship, (2) journeyman- 
ship, (3) mastership — are fixed limitations in the didactic 
process ; they are relative only in the concrete. The stand- 
ard of special excellence varies with the difi'erent grades of 
culture, and must be varied that it may have any historical 
value. The master is complete only in relation to the jour- 
neyman and apprentice ; to them he is superior. But on the 
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other hand, in relation to the infinity of the problems of his 
art or science, he is by no means complete ; to himself he 
must always appear as one who begins ever anew, one who 
is ever striving, one to whom a new problem ever rises from 
every achieved result. He cannot discharge himself from 
work, he must never desire to rest on his laurels. He is the 
truest master whose finished performances only force him on 
to never-resting progress. 

§ 111. The real possibility of culture is found in general, 
it is true, in every human being; nevertheless, empirically, 
there are distinguished: (1) Incapacity, as the want of all 
gifts ; (2) Mediocrity ; (3) Talent and Genius. It is the part 
of Psychology to give an account of all these. Mediocrity 
characterizes the great mass of mechanical intelligences, 
those who wait for external impulse as to what direction 
their endeavors shall take. Not without truth, perhaps, may 
we say, that hypothetically a special talent is given to 
each individual, but this special talent in many men never 
makes its appearance, because under the circumstances in 
which it finds itself placed it ffiils to find the exciting occa- 
sion which shall give him the knowledge of its existence. 
The majority of mankind are contented with the mechanical 
impulse which makes them into something and impresses 
upon them certain determinations. — Talent shows itself by 
means of the confidence in its own especial productive possi- 
bility, which manifests itself as an inclination, as a strong 
impulse, to occupy itself with the special object which con- 
stitutes its content. Pedagogics has no difficulty in dealing 
with mechanical natures, because their passivity is only 
too ready to follow prescribed patterns. It is more difficult 
to manage talent, because it lies between mediocrity and 
genius, and is therefore uncertain, and not only unequal to 
itself, but also is tossed now too low, now too high, is by 
turns despondent and over excited. The general maxim for 
dealing with it is to remove no difficulty from the subject 
to which its efforts are directed. — Genius must be treated 
much in the same way as Talent. The difference con- 
sists only in this, that Genius, with a foreknowledge of its 
creative power, usually manifests its confidence with less 
doubt in a special vocation, and, with a more intense thirst 
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for culture, subjects itself more willingly to the demands of 
instruction. Genius is in its nature the piirest self-determin- 
ation, in that it lives, in its own inner existence, the necessity 
which exists in the thing. But it can assign to the New, which 
is in it already immediately and subjectively, no value if this 
has not united itself to the already existing culture as its 
objective presupposition, and on this ground it thankfully 
receives instruction. 

§ 112. But Talent and Genius offer a special difficulty to 
education in the precocity which often accompanies them. 
But by i)recocity we do not mean that they early render 
themselves perceptible, since the early manifestation of gifts 
by talent and genius, through their intense confidence, is 
to be looked at as perfectly legitimate. But precocity is 
rather the hastening forward of the human being in feeling 
and moral sense, so that where in the ordinary course of na- 
ture we should have a child, we have a youth, and a man in 
the place of a youth. We may. find precocity among those 
who belong to the class of mediocrity, but it is developed 
most readily among those possessed of talent and genius, be- 
cause with them the early appearance of superior gifts may 
very easily bring in its train a perversion of the feelings and 
the moral nature. Education must deal with it in so far as 
it is inharmonious, so that it shall be stronger than the de- 
mands made on it from without, so that it shall not minister 
to vanity ; and must take care, in order to accomplish this, 
that social naturalness and lack of affectation be preserved 
in the pupil. 

— Our age has to combat this precocity much more than 
others. We find e.g. authors who, at the age of thirty years, 
in which they publish their collected works or write their 
biography, are chilly with the feelings of old age. Music has 
been the sphere in which the earliest development of talent 
has shown itself, and here we find the absurdity that the 
cupidity of parents has so forced precocious talents that chil- 
dren of four or five years of age have been made to appear 
in public. — 

§ IIB. Every sphere of culture contains a certain quantity 
of knowledge and ready skill which may be looked at, as it 

were, as the created result of the culture. It is to be wished 

1 
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that every one who turns his attention to a certain line of 
culture could take up into himself the gathered learning which 
controls it. In so far as he does this, he is professional. The 
consciousness that one has in the usual way gone through a 
school of art or science, and has, with the general inheritance 
of acquisition, been handed over to a special department, cre- 
ates externally a beneficial composure which is very favor- 
able to internal progress. We must distinguish from the 
professional the amateur and the self-taught man. The ama- 
teur busies himself with an art, a science, or a trade, without 
having gone through any strict training in it. As a rule, he 
dispenses with elementary thoroughness, and hastens towards 
the pleasure which the joy of production gives. The conscious 
amateur confesses this himself, makes no pretension to mas- 
tership, and calls himself — in distinction from the profes- 
sional, who subjects himself to rules — an unlearned person. 
But sometimes the amateur, on the contrary, covers over his 
weakness, cherishes in himself the self-conceit that he is 
equal to the heroes of his art or science, constitutes himself 
the first admirer of his own performances, seeks for their want 
of recognition in external motives, never in their own want 
of excellence ; and, if he has money, or edits a paper, is in- 
toxicated with being the patron of talent which produces 
such works as he would willingly produce or pretends to pro- 
duce. The self-taught m;ai has often true talent, or even ge- 
nius, to whose development nevertheless the inherited culture 
has been denied, and who by good fortune has through his 
own strength worked his way into a field of effort. The self- 
taught man is distinguished from the amateur by the thor- 
oughness and the industry with which he acts ; he is not only 
equally unfortunate with him in the absence of school-train- 
ing, but is much less endowed. Even if the self-taught man 
has for years studied and practised much, he is still liaunted 
by a feeling of uncertainty as to whether he has yet reached 
the stand-point at which a science, an art, or a trade, will re- 
ceive him publicly — of so very great consequence is it that 
man should be comprehended and recognized by man. The 
self-taught man therefore remains embarrassed, and does hot 
free himself from the apprehension that he may expose some 
weak point to a professional, or he falls into the other ex- 
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treme — he becomes presumptuous, steps forth as a reformer, 
and, if he accomplishes nothing, or earns only ridicule, he 
sets himself down as an unrecognized martyr by an unappre- 
ciative and unjust world. 

— It is possible that the amateur may transcend the stage 
of superficiality and subject himself to a thorough training; 
then he ceases to be an amateur. It is also possible that the 
self-taught man may be on the right track, and may accom- 
plish as much or even more than one trained in the usual 
way. In general, however, it is very desirable that every one 
should go through the regular course of the inherited means 
of education, partly that he may be thorough in the elements, 
partly to free him from the anxiety which he may feel lest 
he in his solitary efforts spend labor on some superfluous 
work — superfluous because done long before, and of which he, 
through the accident of his want of culture, had not heard. 
We must all learn by ourselves, but we cannot teach our- 
selves. Only Genius can do this, for it must be its own leader 
in the new paths which it opens. Genius alone passes beyond 
where inherited culture ceases. It bears this in itself as of 
the past, and which it uses as material for its new creation ; 
but the self-taught man, who would very willingly be a ge- 
nius, puts himself in an attitude of opposition to things 
already accomplislied, or sinks into oddity, into secret arts 
and sciences, &c. — 

§ 114. These ideas of the general steps of culture, of spe- 
cial gifts, and of the ways of culture appropriate to each, 
which we have above distinguished, have a manifold connec- 
tion among themselves which cannot be established d priori. 
We can however remark that Apprenticeship, the Mechanical 
Intelligence, and the Professional life; secondly, Journey- 
manship. Talent, and Amateurship ; and, finally, Mastership, 
Genius, and Self-Education, have a relationship to each other. 

II. The Act of Learning. 

% 115. In the process of education the interaction between 
pupil and teacher must be so managed that the exposition by 
the teacher shall excite in the pupil the impulse to reproduc- 
tion. The teacher must not treat his exposition as if it were 
a work of art which is its own end and aim, but he must al- 
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ways bear in mind the need of the pupil. The artistic expo- 
sition, as such, will, by its completeness, produce admiration; 
but the didactic, on the contrary, will, through its perfect 
adaptation, call out the imitative instinct, the power of new 
creation. 

— From this consideration we may justify the frequent 
statement that is made, that teachers who have really an ele- 
gant diction do not really accomplish so much as others who 
resemble in their statements not so much a canal flowing 
smoothly between straight banks, as a river which works its 
foaming way over rocks and between ever-winding banks. 
The pupil perceives that the flrst is considering himself 
when he speaks so finely, perhaps not without some self- 
appreciation •, and that the second, in the repetitions and the 
sentences wliich ar« never finished, is concerning himself 
solely with Mm. The pupil feels that not want of facility or 
awkwardness, but the earnest eagerness of the teacher., is the 
principal thing, and that this latter uses rhetoric only as a 
means. — 

§ 116. In the act of learning there appears (1) a mechanical 
element, (2) a dynamic element, and (3) one in which the 
dynamic again mechanically strengthens itself. 

§ 117. As to the mechanical element, the right time must 
be chosen fur each lesson, an exact arrangement observed, 
and the suitable apparatus, which is necessary, procured. It 
is in the arrangement that especially consists the educational 
power of the lesson. The spirit of scrupulousness, of accu- 
racy, of neatness, is developed by the external technique, 
wliich is carefully arranged in its subordinate parts accord- 
ing to its content. The teacher must therefore insist upon it 
that work shall cease at the exact time, that the work be well 
done, &c., for on these little things many greater things eth- 
ically depend. 

— To choose one's time for any work is often diflBcult 
because of the pressure of a multitude of demands, but in 
general it should be determined that the strongest and keen- 
eat energy of the thinking activity and of memory— this being 
demanded by the work— should have appropriated to it the 
first half of the day. — 

§ 118. The dynamical element consists of the previously 
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developed power of Attention, without which all the exposi- 
tion made by the teacher to the pupil remains entirely for- 
eign to him, all apparatus is dead, all arrangement of no 
avail, all teaching fruitless, if the pupil does not by his free 
activity receive into his inner self what one teiaches him, and 
thus make it his own property. 

§ 119. This appropriation must not limit itself, however, to 
the first acquisition of any knowledge or skill, but it must 
give free existence to whatever the pupil has learned; it must 
make it perfectly manageable and natural, so that it shall 
appear to be a part of himself. This must be brought about 
by means of Repetition. This will mechanically secure that 
which the attention first grasped. 

§ 120. The careful, persistent, living activity of the pupil 
in these acts we call Industry. Its negative extreme is Lazi- 
ness, which is deserving of punishment inasmuch as it passes 
over into a want of self-determination. Man is by nature lazy. 
But mind, which -is only in its act, must resolve upon ac- 
tivity. This connection of Industry with human freedom, 
with the very essence of mind, makes laziness appear blame- 
worthy. The really civilized man, therefore, no longer knows 
that absolute inaction which is the greatest enjoyment to the 
barbarian, and he fills up his leisure with a variety of easier 
and lighter work. The positive extreme of Industry is tlie 
unreasonable activity which rushes in breathless chase from 
one action to another, from this to that, straining the person 
with the immense quantity of his work. Such an activity, 
going beyond itself and seldom reaching deliberation, is un- 
worthy of a man. It destroys the agreeable quiet which in 
all industry should penetrate and inspire the defed. Nothing 
is more repulsive than the beggarly pride of such stupid la- 
boriousness. One should not endure for a moment to have 
the pupil, seeking for distinction, begin to pride himself on an 
extra industry. Education must accustom him to use a regu- 
lar assiduity. The frame of mind suitable for work often 
does not exist at the time when work should begin, but more 
frequently it makes its appearance after we have begun. The 
subject takes its own time to awaken us. Industry, inspired 
by a love and regard for work, has in its quiet uniformity a 

' ♦ Vol. vii.— 10 
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great force, without which no one can accomplish anything 
essential. The world, therefore, holds Industry worthy of 
honor ; and to the Eomans, a natiop of the most persistent 
perseverance, we owe the inspiring words, " Incepto tantum 
opus est, ccBtera res exyedieV ; and, " Labor improbus omnia 
vincit." 

— " Every one may glory in his industry !" This is a true 
word from the lips of a truly industrious man, who was also 
one of the most modest. But Lessing did not, however, mean 
by them to charter Pharisaical pedantry. The necessity 
sometimes of giving one's self to an excess of work injurious 
to the health, generally arises from the fact that he has not 
at other times made use of the requisite attention to the ne- 
cessary industry, and then attempts suddenly and as by a 
forced march to storm his way to his end. The result of such 
over-exertion is naturally entire prostration. The pupil is 
therefore to be accustomed to a generally uniform industry, 
which may extend itself at regular intervals without his 
thereby overstraining himself. What is really gained by a 
young man who has hitherto neglected time and opportu- 
nity, and who, when examination presses, overworks him- 
self, perhaps standing the test with honor, and then mu:^t 
rest for months afterwards from the over-effort ? On all such 
occasions attention is not objective and dispassionate, but 
rather becomes, through anxiety to pass the examination, 
restless and corrupted by egotism ; and the usual evil result 
of such compulsory industry is the ephemeral character of 
the knowledge thus gained. "Lightly come, lightly go," 
says the proverb. 

— A special worth is always attached to study far into the 
night. The student's "midnight lamp" always claims for itself 
a certain veneration. But this is vanity. In the first place, it 
is injurious to contradict Nature by working through the 
night, which she has ordained for sleep; secondly, the ques- 
tion is not as to the number of hours spent in work and their 
position in the twenty -four, but as to the quality of the work. 
With regard to the value of my work, it is of no moment 
whatsoever whether I have done it it in the morning or in the 
evening, or how long I have labored, and it is of no conse- 
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quence to any one except to my own very unimportant self. 
Finally, the question presents itself whether these gentlemen 
who boast so much of their midnight work do not sleep in 
the daytime ! — 

§ 121. But Industry has also two other extremes : seeming- 
laziness and seeming-industry. Seeming-laziness is the neg- 
lecting of the usual activity in one department because a man 
is so much more active in another. The mind possessed with 
the liveliest interest in one subject buries itself in it, and, be- 
cause of this, cannot give itself up to another which before 
had engrossed the attention. Thus it appears more idle than 
it is, or rather it appears to be idle just becuse it is more in- 
dustrious. This is especially the case in passing from one 
subject of instruction to another. The pupil should acquire 
such a flexibility in his intellectual powers that the rapid 
relinquishment of one subject and the taking up of another 
should not be too difficult. Nothing is more natural than 
that when he is excited he should go back to the subject that 
has just been presented to him, and that he, feeling himself 
restrained, shall remain untouched by the following lesson, 
which may be of an entirely different nature. The young 
soul is brooding over what has been said, and is really ex- 
ercising an intensive activity, though it appears to be idle. 
But in seeming-industry all the external motives of activity, 
all the mechanism of work, manifest themselves noisily, while 
there is no true energy of attention and productivity. One 
busies himself with all the apparatus of work; he heaps up 
instruments and books around him; he sketches plans; he 
spends many hours staring into vacancy, biting his pen, 
gazing at words, drawings, numbers, &c. Boys, under the 
protection of so great a scaifolding for work erected around 
them, often carry on their own amusements. Men, who ar- 
rive at no real concentration of their force, no clear defining 
of their vocation, no firm decision as to their action, dissipate 
their power in what is too often a great activity with abso- 
lutely no result. They are busy, very busy ; they have hard- 
ly time to do this thing because they really wish or ought to 
do that ; but, with all their driving, their energy is all dissi- 
pated, and nothing comes from their countless labors. 
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III. The Ilodality of the Process of Teaching. 

% 122. Now that we have learned something of the relation 
of the teacher to the taught, and of. the process of learning 
itself, we must examine the mode and manner of instruction. 
This may have (1) the character of contingency : the way in 
which our immediate existence in the world, our life, teaches 
us ; or it may be given (2) by the printed page ; or (3) it may 
take the shape of formal oral instruction. 

§ 123. (1) For the most, the best, and the mightiest things 
that we know we are indebted to Life itself. The sum of per- 
ceptions which a human being absorbs into himself up to the 
fourth or fifth year of his life is incalculable ; and after this 
time we involuntarily gain by immediate contact with the 
world countless ideas. But especially we understand by the 
phrase " the School of Life," the ethical knowlege which we 
gain by what happens in our own lives. 

— If one says, VitcB non scholce discendum est., one can 
also say, Vita docet. Without the power exercised by the 
immediate world our intelligence would remain abstract and 
lifeless. — 

§ 124. (2) What we learn through books is the opposite of 
that which we learn through living. Life forces upon us the 
knowledge it has to give ; the book, on the contrary, is en- 
tirely passive. It is locked up in itself; it cannot be altered ; 
but it waits by us till we wish to use it. We can read it ra- 
pidly or slowly ; we can simply turn over its leaves — what in 
modern times one calls reading; — we can read it from begin- 
ning to end or from .end to beginning ; we can stop, begin 
again, skip over passages, or cut them short, as we like. To 
this extent the book is the most convenient means for instruc- 
tion. If we are indebted to Life for our perceptions, we must 
chiefly thank books for our understanding of our perceptions. 
We call book-instruction "dead" when it lacks, for the expo- 
sition which it gives, a foundation- in our perceptions, or when 
we do not add to the printed description the perceptions 
which it implies ; and the two are quite different. 

§ 125. Books, as well as life, teach us many things which 
we did not previously intend to learn directly from them. 
From foreign romances e.g. we learn, first of all, while we 
read them for entertainment, the foreign language, history 
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or geography, &c. "VVe must distiiiguisli from such books 
as those which bring to us, as it were accidentally, a knowl- 
edge for which we were not seeking, the books which are 
expressly intended to instruct. These must (a) in their con- 
sideration of the subject give us the principal results of any 
department of knowledge, and denote the points from which 
the next advance must be made, because every science arises 
at certain results which are themselves again new problems ; 
(&) in the consideration of the particulars it must be exhaust- 
ive, i.e. no essentia] elements of a science must be omitted. 
But this exhaustiveness of execution has diiferent meanings 
.according to the stand-points of those for whom it is made. 
How far we Shall pass from the universality of the principal 
determinations into the multiplicity of the Particular, into 
the fulness of detail, cannot be definitely determined, and 
must vary, according to the aim of the book, as to whether 
it is intended for the apprentice, the journeyman, or the mas- 
ter ; (c) the expression must be precise, i.e. the maximum of 
clearness must be combined with the maximum of brevity. 

— The writing of a text-book is on this account one of the 
most difficult tasks; and it can be successfully accomplished 
only by those who are masters in a science or art, and who 
combine with great culture and talent great experience as 
teachers. Unfortunately many dabblers in knowledge under- 
value the difficulty of writing text-books because they think 
that they are called upon to aid in the spread of science, and 
because the writing of compendiums has thus come to be an 
avocation, so that authors and publishers have made out of 
text-books a profitable business and good incomes. In all 
sciences and arts there exists a quantity of material which 
is common property, which is disposed of now in one way, 
now in another. The majority of compendiums can be dis- 
tinguished from each other only by the kind of paper, print- 
ing, the name of the publisher or bookseller, or by arbitrary 
changes in the arrangement and execution. The want of 
principle with which this work is carried on is incredible. 
Many governments have on this account fixed prices for text- 
books, and commissioners to select them. This in itself is 
right and proper, but the use of any book should be left op- 
tional, so that the one-sidedness of a science patronized by 
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government as it were patented, may not be created through 
the pressure of such introduction. A state may through its 
censorship oppose poor text-books, and recommend good 
ones; but it may not establish as it were a state-science, a 
state-art, in which only the ideas, laws and forms sanctioned 
by it shall be allowed. The Germans are fortunate, in con- 
sequence of their philosophical criticism, in the production of 
better and better text-books, among which may be mentioned 
Koberstein's, Gervinus', and Yilmar's Histories of Litera- 
ture, Ellendt's General History, Blumenbach's and Burmeis- 
ter's Natural History, Marheineke's text-book on Religion, 
Schwegler's History of Philosophy, &c. So much the more 
unaccountable is it that, with such excellent books, the evil 
of such characterless books, partly inadequate and partly in 
poor style, should still exist when there is no necessity for it. 
The common style of paragraph-writing has become obnox- 
ious, under the name of Compendium-style, as the most stiff 
and affected style of writing. — 

§ 126. A text-book must be differently written according 
as it is intended for a book for private study or for purposes 
of general circulation. If the first, it must give more, and 
must develop more clearly the internal relations ; if the se- 
cond, it should be shorter, and proceed from axiomatic and 
clear postulates to their signification, and these must have 
an epigrammatic pureness which should leave something to 
be guessed. Because for these a commentary is needed which 
it is the teacher's duty to supply, such a sketch is usually 
accompanied by the fuller text book which was arranged 
for private study. 

— It is the custom to call the proper text-book the " small" 
one, and that which explains and illustrates, the "large" 
one. Thus we have the Small and the Large Gervinus, &c. — 

§ 127. (3) The text-book which presupposes oral explana- 
tion forms the transition to Oral instruction itself. Since 
speech is the natural and original form in which mind mani- 
fests itself, no book can rival it. The living word is the most 
powerful agent of instruction. However common and cheap 
printing may have rendered books as the most convenient 
means of education — however possible may have become, 
through the multiplication of facilities for intercourse and 
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the rapidity of transportation, the immediate viewing of hu- 
man life, the most forcible educational means, nevertheless 
the living word still asserts its supremacy. In two cases 
especially is it indispensable : one is when some knowledge 
is to be communicated which as yet is found in no compen- 
dium, and the other when a living language is to be taught, 
for in this case the printed page is entirely inadequate. One 
can learn from books to understand Spanish, French, English, 
Danish, &c., but not to speak them ; to do this he must hear 
them, partly that his ear may become accustomed to the 
sounds, partly that his vocal organs may learn correctly to 
imitate them. 

§ 128. Life surprises and overpowers us with the knowl- 
edge which it gains ; the book, impassive, waits our conveni- 
ence ; the teacher, superior to us, perfectly prepared in com- 
parison with us, consults our necessity, and with his living 
speech uses a gentle force to which we can yield without 
losing our freedom. Listening is easier than reading. 

— Sovereigns e.g. seldom read themselves, but have ser- 
vants who read to them. — 

§ 129. Oral instruction may (1) give the subject, which is 
to be learned, in a connected statement, or (2) it may unfold 
it by means of question and answer. The first decidedly pre- 
supposes the theoretical inequality of the teacher and the 
taught. Because one can speak while many can listen, this 
is especially adapted to the instruction of large numbers. 
The second method is either that of the catechism or the dia- 
logue. The catechetical is connected with the first kind of 
oral instruction above designated because it makes demand 
upon the memory of the learner only for the answer to one 
question at a time, and is hence very often and yery absurdly 
called the Socratic method. In teaching by means of the dia- 
logue, we try, by means of a reciprocal interchange of thought, 
to solve in common some problem, proceeding according to the 
necessary forms of reason. But in this we can make a dis- 
tinction. One speaker may be superior to the rest, may hold 
in his own hand the thread of the conversation and may guide 
it himself ; or, those who mingle in it may be perfectly equal 
in intellect and culture, and may each take part in the devel- 
opment with equal independence. In this latter case, this 
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true reciprocity gives us the proper dramatic dialogue, which 
contains in itself all forms of exposition, and may pass 
from narration, description, and analysis, through satire and 
irony, to veritable humor. When it does this, the dialogue 
is the loftiest result of intelligence and the means of its pur- 
est enjoyment. 

— This alternate teaching, in which the one who has been 
taught takes the teacher's place, can be used only where 
there is a content which admits of a mechanical treatment. 
The Hindoos made use of it in very ancient times. Bell and 
Lancaster have transplanted it for the teaching of poor chil- 
dren in Europe and America. For the teaching of the con- 
ventionalities — reading, writing, and arithmetic — as well as 
for the learning by heart of names, sentences, &c., it suffices, 
but not for any scientific culture. Where we have large num- 
bers to instruct, the giving of the fully developed statement 
(the first form) is necessary, since the dialogue, though it may 
be elsewhere suitable, allows only a few to take part in it. 
And if we take the second form, we mu8t,'if we have a large 
number of pupils, make use of the catechetical method only. 
What is known as the conversational method has been some- 
times suggested for our university instruction. Diesterweg in 
Berlin insists upon it. Here and there the attempt has been 
made, but without any result. In the university, the lecture 
of the teacher as a self-developing whole is contrasted with 
the scientific discussion of the students, in which they as 
equals work over with perfect freedom what they have heard. 
Diesterweg was wrong in considering the lecture-system as 
the principal cause of the lack of scientific interest which he 
thought he perceived in our universities. Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Schleiermacher, Wolf, Niebuhr, &c., taught by lectures 
and awakened the liveliest enthusiasm. ' But Diesterweg is 
quite right in saying that the students should not be de- 
graded to writing-machines. But this is generally conceded, 
and a pedantic amount of copying more and more begins to 
be considered as out of date at our universities. Neverthe- 
less, a new pedantry, that of the wholly extempore lecture, 
should not be introduced; but a brief summary of the ex- 
tempore unfolding of the lecture may be dictated and serve a 
very iinportant purpose, or th^ lecture may be copied. The 
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great efficacy of the oral exposition does not so much consist 
in the fact that it is perfectly free, as that it presents to im- 
mediate view a person who has made himself the bearer of a 
science or an art, and has found what constitutes its essence. 
Its power springs, above all, from the genuineness of the 
lecture, the originality of its content, and the elegance of its 
form: whether it is written or extemporized, is a matter of 
little moment. Niebuhr e.g. read, word for word, from his 
manuscript, and what a teacher was he ! — The catechetical 
way of teaching is not demanded at the university except in 
special examinations ; it belongs to the private work of the 
student, who must learn to be industrious of his own free 
impulse. The private tutor can best conduct reviews. — The 
institution which presupposing the lecture-system combines 
in itself original production with criticism, and the connected 
exposition with the conversation, is the seminary. It pur- 
sues a well-defined path, and confines itself to a small circle 
of associates whose grades of culture are very nearly the 
same. Here, therefore, can the dialogue be strongly devel- 
oped because it has a fixed foundation, and each on^ can 
take part in the conversation ; whereas, from the variety of 
opinions among a great number, it is easily perverted into 
an aimless talk, and the majority of the hearers, who have 
no chance to speak, become weary. — 

§ 130. As to the way in which the lecture is carried out, it 
may be so arranged as to give the whole, stock of information 
acquired, or, without being so exact and. so complete, it may 
bring to its elucidation only a relatively inexact and general 
information. The ancients called the first method the eso- 
teric and the second the exoteric, as we give to such lectures 
now, respectively, the names scholastic and popular. The 
first makes use of terms which have become technical in 
science or art, and proceeds syllogistically to combine the 
isolated ideas ; the second endeavors to substitute for techni- 
calities generally understood signs, and conceals the exact- 
ness of the formal conclusion by means of a conversational 
style. It is possible to conceive of a perfectly methodical 
treatment of a science which at the same time shall be gen- 
erally comprehensible if it strives to attain the transparency 
of real beauty. A scientific work of art may be correctly said 
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to be popular, as e.g. has happened to Herder's Ideas on the 
Philosophy of the History of ManMnd. 

— Beauty is the element which is comprehended by all, 
and as we declare our enmity to the distorted picture-books, 
books of amusement, and to the mischievous character of 
" Compendiums," so we must also oppose the popular pub- 
lications which style themselves Science made Easy, &c., 
in order to attract more purchasers by this alluring title. 
Kant in his Logic calls the extreme of explanation Pedantry 
and Gallantry. This last expression would be very charac- 
teristic in our times, since one attains the height of popula- 
rity now if he makes himself easily intelligible to ladies — a 
didactic triumph which one attains only by omitting every- 
thing that is profound or complicated, and saying only what 
exists already in the consciousness of every one, by depriv- 
ing the subject dealt with of all seriousness, and sparing 
neither pictures, anecdotes, jokes, nor pretty formalities of 
speech. Elsewhere Kant says : "In the effort to produce in 
our knowledge the completeness of scholarly thoroughness, 
and at the same time a popular character, without in the 
effort falling into the above-mentioned errors of an affected 
thorougliness or an affected popularity, we must, first of all, 
look out for the scholarly completeness of our scientific 
knowledge, the methodical form of thoroughness, and first 
ask how we can make really popular the knowledge method- 
ically acquired at school, i.e. how we can make it easy and 
generally communicable, and yet at the same time not sup- 
plant thoroughness by popularity. For scholarly complete- 
ness must not be sacrificed to popularity to please the peo- 
ple, unless science is to become a plaything or trifling." It is 
perfectly plain that all that was said before of the psycho- 
logical and the logical methods roust be taken into account 
in the manner o£ the statement. — 

§ 131. It has been already remarked (§ 21), in speaking of 
the nature of education, that the office of the instructor must 
necessarily vary with the growing culture. But attention 
must here again be called to the fact, that education, in what- 
ever stage of culture, must conform to the law which, as the 
internal logic of Being, determines all objective developments 
of nature and of history. The Family gives the child his first 
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instruction ; between this and the school comes the teaching 
of the tutor ; the school stands independently as the antithe- 
sis of the family, and presents three essentially different 
forms according as it imparts a general preparatory instruc- 
tion, or special teaching for different callings, or a universal 
scientific cultivation. Universality passes over through par- 
ticularizing into individuality, which contains both the gen- 
eral and the particular freely in itself. All citizens of a state 
should have (1) a general education which (a.) makes them 
familiar with reading, writing, and arithmetic, these being 
the means of all theoretical culture ; then (&) hands over to 
them a picture of the world in its principal phases, so that 
they as citizens of the world can find their proper status on 
our planet; and, finally, it must (c) instruct him in the his- 
tory of his own state, so that he may see that the circumstan- 
ces in which he lives are the result of a determined past in 
its connection with the history of the rest of the world, and 
so may learn rightly to estimate the interests of his own coun- 
try in view of their necessary relation to the future. This 
work the elementary schools have to perform. From this, 
through the Realschule (our scientific High School course) they 
pass into the school where some particular branch of science 
is taught, and through the Gymnasium (classical course of a 
High School or College) to the University. From its general 
basis develop (2) the educational institutions that work tow- 
ards some special education which leads over to the exercise 
of some art. These we call Technological schools, where one 
may learn farming, mining, a craft, a trade, navigation, war, 
&c. This kind of education may be specialized indefinitely 
with the growth of culture, because any one branch is capa- 
ble in its negative aspect of such educational Separation, as 
e.g. in foundling hospitals and orphan asylums, in blind and 
deaf and dumb institutions. The abstract universality of 
the Elementary school and the one-sided particularity of the 
Technological school, however, is subsumed under a concrete 
universality, which, without aiming directly at utility, treats 
science and art on all sides as their own end and aim. Sci- 
entia est potentia, said Lord Bacon. Practical utility results 
indirectly through the progress which Scientific Cognition 
makes in this free attitude, because it collects itself out of 
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the dissipation through manifold details into a universal 
idea and attains a profounder insight thereby. This organ- 
ism for the purpose of instruction is properly called a Uni- 
versity. By it the educational organization is perfected. 

— It is essentially seen that no more than these three types 
of schools can exist, and that they must all exist in a per- 
fectly organized civilization. Their titles and the plan of 
their special teaching may be very different among different 
nations and at different times, but this need not prevent the 
recognition in them of the ideas which determine them. Still 
less should the imperfect ways in which they manifest them- 
selves induce us to condemn them. It is the modern tendency 
to undervalue the University as an institution which we had 
inherited from the middle ages, and with which we could at 
present dispense. This is an error. The university presents 
just as necessary a form of instruction as the elementary 
school or the technological school. Not the abolition of the 
university, but a reform which shall adapt it to the spirit of 
the age, is the advance which we have to make. That there 
are to be found outside of the, university men of the most 
thorough and elegant culture, who can give the most excel- 
lent instruction in a science or an art, is most certain. But 
it is a characteristic of the university in its teaching to do 
away with contingency which is unavoidable in case of pri- 
vate voluntary efforts. The university presents an organic, 
self-conscious, encyclopsedic representation of all the sciences, 
and thus is created to a greater or less degree an intellectual 
atmosphere which no other place can give. Through this, all 
sciences and their aims are seen as of equal authority — a per- 
sonal stress is laid upon the connection of the sciences. The 
imperfections of a university, which arise through the rivalry 
of external ambition, through the necessfty of financial suc- 
cess, through the jealousy of different parties, thiough schol- 
arships, &c., are finitudes which it has in common with all 
human institutions, and on whose account they are not all to 
be thrown away. — Art-academies are for Art what universi- 
ties are for Science. They are inferior to them in so far as 
they appear more under the form of special schools, as schools 
of architecture, of painting, and conservatories of music ; 
while really it may well be supposed that Architecture, 
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Sculpture, Painting, Music, the Orchestra, and the Drama, 
are, like the Sciences, bound together in a Universitas arti- 
um,, and that by means of their internal reciprocal action 
new results would follow. — Academies, as isolated master- 
schools, which follow no particular line of teaching, are 
entirely superfluous, and serve only as a Prytaneum for 
meritorious scholars, and to reward industry through the 
prizes which they off'er. In their idea they belong witli the 
university, this appearing externally in the fact that most of 
their members are university professors. But as institutions 
for ostentation by which the ambition of the learned was 
flattered, and to surround princes with scientific glory as 
scientific societies attached to a court, they have lost all sig- 
nificance. They ceased to flourish with the Ptolemies and 
the Egyptian caliphs, and with absolute monarchical govern- 
ments. — In modern times we have passed beyond the abstract 
jealousy of the so-called Humanities and the Natural Scien- 
ces, because we comprehend that each part of the totality can 
be realized in a proper sense only by its development as rela- 
tively independent. Thus the gymnasium has its place as that 
elementary school which through a general culture, by means 
of the knowledge of the language and history of the Greeks 
and Romans, prepares for the university ; while, on the oth^r 
hand, the Realschule, by special attention to Natural Science 
and the living languages, constitutes the transition to the 
technological schools. Nevertheless, because the university 
embraces the Science of Nature, of Technology, of Trade, of 
Finance, and of Statistics, the pupils who have graduated 
from the so-called high schools {hohern Burgerschvlcn) and 
from the Realschulen will be brought together at the uni- 
versity. — 

§ 132. The technique of the school will be determined in 
its details by the peculiarity of its aim. But in general every 
school, no matter what it teaches, ought to have some system 
of rules and regulations by which the relation of the pupil to 
the institution, of the pupils to each other, their relation to 
the teacher, and that of the teachers to each other as well as 
to the supervisory authority, the programme of lessons, the 
apparatus, of the changes of work and recreation, shall be 
clearly set forth. The course of study must be arranged so 
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as to avoid two extremes : on the one hand, it has to keep in 
view the special aim of the school, and according to this it 
tends to contract itself. But, on the other hand, it must con- 
sider the relative dependence of one specialty to other spe- 
cialties and to general culture. It must leave the transition 
free, and in this it tends to expand itself. The difficulty is 
here so to assign the limits that the special task of the school 
shall not be sacrificed and deprived of the means of perform- 
ance which it (since it is also always only a part of the whole 
culture) receives by means of its reciprocal action with other 
departments. The programme must assign the exact amount 
of time which can be appropriated to every study. It must 
prescribe the order in which they shall follow each other; 
it must, as far as possible, unite kindred subjects, so as to 
avoid the useless repetition which dulls the charm of study ; 
it must, in determining the order, bear in mind at the same 
time the necessity imposed by the subject itself and the psy- 
chological progression of intelligence from perception,through 
conception, to the thinking activity which grasps all. It must 
periodically be submitted to revision, so that all matter which 
has, through the changed state of general culture, become out 
of date, may be rejected, and that that which has proved itself 
inimitable may be appropriated ; in general, so that it may 
be kept up to the requirements of the times. And, finally, the 
school must, by examinations and reports, aid the pupil in 
the acquirement of a knowledge of his real standing. The 
examination lets him know what he has really learned, and 
what he is able to do : the report gives him an account of his 
culture, exhibits to him in what he has made improvement 
;.nd in what he has fallen behind, what defects he has shown, 
what taUsnts he has displayed, what errors committed, and 
in what relation" stands his theoretical development to his 
ethical status. 

— The opposition of the Gymnasia to the demands of the 
agricultural communities is a very interesting phase of edu- 
cational history. They were asked to widen their course so 
as to embrace Mathematics, Physics, Natural History, Geog- 
raphy, and the modern languages. At first they stoutly re- 
sisted ; then they made some concessions ; finally, the more 
they made the more they found themselves in contradiction 
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with, their true work, and so they produced as an independ- 
ent correlate the RealschiCle. After this was founded, the 
gymnasium returned to its old plan, and is now again able 
to place in the foreground the pursuit of classical literature 
and history. It was thus set free from demands made upon 
it which were entirely foreign to its nature. — The examina- 
tion is, on one side, so adapted to the pupil as to make him 
conscious of his own condition. As to its external side, it 
determines whether the pupil shall pass from one class to 
another or from one school to another, or it decides whether 
the school as a whole shall give a public exhibition — an ex- 
hibition which ought to have no trace of ostentation, but 
which in fact is often tinctured with pedagogical char- 
latanism. 

§ 133. The Direction of the school on the side of science must 
be held by the school itself, for the process of the intellect in 
acquiring science, the progress of the method, the determina- 
tions of the subject-matter and the order of its development, 
have their own laws, to which Instruction must submit itself 
if it would attain its end. The school is only one part of the 
whole of culture. In itself it divides into manifold depart- 
ments, together constituting a great organism which in mani- 
fold ways comes into contact with the organism of the state. 
So long as teaching is of a private character, so long as it is 
the reciprocal relation of one individual to another, or so long 
as it is shut up within the circle of the family and belongs 
to it alone, so long it has no objective character. It receives 
this first when it grows to a school. As in history, its first 
form must have a religious character; but this first form, in 
time, disappears. Religion is the absolute relation of man 
to God which subsumes all other relations. In so far as Reli- 
gion exists in the form of a church, those who are members 
of the same church may have instruction given on the na- 
ture of religion among themselves. Instruction on the subject 
is proper, and it is even enjoined upon them as a law — as a 
duty. But further than their own society they may not ex- 
tend their rule. The church may exert itself to make a reli- 
gious spirit felt in the school and to make it penetrate all 
the teaching; but it may not presume, because it has for its 
subject the absolute interest of men, the interest which is 
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superior to all otherSj to determine also the other objects of 
Education or the method of treating them. The technical ac- 
quisitions of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, Drawing and 
Music, the Natural Sciences, Mathematics, Logic, Anthro- 
pology and Psychology, the practical sciences of finance and 
the municipal regulations, have no direct relation to religion. 
If we attempt to establish one, there inevitably appears in 
them a morbid §tate whi.ch destroys them ; not only so, but 
piety itself disappears, for these accomplishments and this 
knowledge are not included in its idea. 

— Such treatment of Art and Science may be well-meant, 
but it is always an error. It may even make a ludicrous im- 
pression, which is a very dangerous thing for the authority 
of religion. • If a church has established schools, it must see 
to it that all which, is there taught outside of the religious 
instruction, i.e. all of science and art, shall have no direct 
connection with it as a religious institution. — 

§ 134. The Church, as the external manifestation of reli- 
gion, is concerned with the absolute relation of man, the rela- 
tion to God, special in itself as opposed to his other relations ; 
the State, on the contrary, seizes the life of a nation accord- 
ing to its explicit totality. The State should conduct the edu- 
cation of all its citizens. To it, then, the church can appear 
only as a school, for the church instructs its own people con- 
cerning the nature of religion, partly by teaching proper, that 
of the catechism, partly in quite as edifying a way, by preach- 
ing. From this point of view, the State can look upon the 
church only as one of those schools which prepare for a 
special avocation. The church appears to the State as that 
school which assumes the task of educating the religious ele- 
ment. Just as little as the church should the state attempt 
to exercise any in^uence over Science and Art. In this they 
are exactly alike, and must acknowledge the necessity which 
both Science and Art contain within themselves and by which 
they determine themselves. The Taws of Logic, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Morals, Esthetics, Physiology, &c., are entirely 
independent of the state. It can decree neither discoveries 
nor inventions. The state in its relations to science occupies 
the same ground as it should do with relation to the freedom 
of self-consciousness. It is true that the church teaches man, 
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but it demands from him at the same time belief in the truth 
of its dogmas. It rests, as the real church, on presupposed 
authority, and sinks finally all contradictions which may be 
found in the absolute mystery of the existence of Grod. The 
state, on the contrary, elaborates its idea into the form of 
laws, i.e. into general determinations, of whose necessity it 
convinces itself. It seeks to give to these laws the clearest pos- 
sible form, so that every one may understand them. It con- 
cedes validity only to that which can be proved, and sentences 
the individual according to the external side of the deed (overt 
act) not, as the church does, on its internal side — that of in- 
tention. Finally, it demands in him consciousness of his 
deed, because it makes each one responsible for his own deed. 
It has, therefore, the same principle with science, for the proof 
of necessity and the unity of consciousness with its object 
constitute the essence of science. Since the state embraces 
the school as one of its educational organisms, it is from its 
very nature especially called upon to guide its regulation in 
accordance with the manifestation of consciousness. 

— The church calls this "profanation." One might say 
that the church, with its mystery of Faith, always represents 
the absolute problem of science, while the state, as to its form, 
coincides with science. Whenever the state abandons the 
strictness of proof — when it begins to measure the individual 
citizen by his intention and not by his deed, and, in place of 
the clear insight of the comprehending consciousness, sets up 
the psychological compulsion of a hollow mechanical autho- 
rity, it destroys itself. — 

§ 135. Neither the church nor the state should attempt to 
control the school in its internal management. Still less can 
the school constitute itself into a state within the state ; for, 
while it is only one of the means which are necessary for de- 
veloping citizens, the state and the church lay claim to the 
whole man his whole life long. The independence of the 
school can then only consist in this, that it raises within the 
state an organ which works under its control, and which as 
school authority endeavors within itself to befriend the needs 
of the school, while externally it acts on the church and state 
indirectly by means of ethical powers. The emancipation of 
the school can never reasonably mean its abstract isolation, 
^ ^ * Vol. vii.— 11 
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or the absorption of the ecclesiastical and political life into 
the school ; it can signify only the free reciprocal action of 
the school with state and church. It .must never be forgotten 
that what makes the school a school is not the total process 
of education, for this falls also within the family, the state, 
and the church ; but that the proper work of the school is 
the process of instruction, knowledge, and the acquirement, 
by practice, of skill. 

— Tlie confusion of the idea of Instruction with that of 
Education in general is a common defect in superficial trea- 
tises on these themes. The Radicals among those who are in 
favor of so-called " Emancipation," often erroneously appeal 
to " free Greece " which generally for this fond ignorance is 
made to stand as authority for a thousand things of which it 
never dreamed. In this fictitious Hellas of " free, beautiful 
humanity," they say the limits against which we strive to-day 
did not exist. The histories of Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Di- 
agoras, Socrates, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and of others, who 
were all condemned on account of their " impiety," tell quite 
another story. — 

§ 136. The inspection of the school may be carried out in 
different ways, but it must be required that its special insti- 
tutions shall be embraced and cared for as organized and 
related wholes, framed in accordance with the idea of the 
state, and that one division of the ministry shall occupy itself 
exclusively with it. The division of labor will specially affect 
the schools for teaching particular avocations. The prescrip- 
tion of the subjects to be studied in each school as appropri- 
ate to it, of the course of study, and of the object thereof, 
properly falls to this department of government, is its imme- 
diate work, and its theory must be changed according to the 
progress and needs of the time. Niemeyer, Schwarz, and 
others, have made out such plans for schools. Scheinert 
has fully painted the VolTcschule, Mager the Burgerschule, 
Deinhard and Kapp the Gymnasium. But such delineations, 
however correct they may be, depend upon the actual sum of 
culture of a people and a time, and miist therefore continually 
modify their fundamental Ideal. The same is true of the meth- 
ods of instruction in the special arts and sciences. Niemeyer, 
Schwarz, Herbart, in their sketches of Pedagogics, Beneke in 
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his Doctrine of Education^ and others, have set forth in de- 
tail the method of teaching Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, 
Languages, Natural Science, Geography, History, &c. Such 
directions ^re, however, ephemeral in value, and only rela- 
tively useful, and must, in order to be truly practical, be al- 
ways newly laid out in accordance with universal educational 
principles, and with the progress of science and art. 

— The idea that the State has the right to ovt^rsee tlie school 
lies in the very idea of the State, which is authorized, and 
under obligation, to secure the education of its citizens, and 
cannot leave their fashioning to chance. The emancipation 
of the school from the State, the abstracting of it, would lead 
to the destruction of the school. There is no difficulty in Pro- 
testant States in the free inter-action of school and church, 
for Protestantism has consciously accepted as its peculiar 
principle individual freedom as Christianity has presented it. 
For Catholic States, however, a difficulty exists. The Pro- 
testant clergyman can with propriety oversee the VolJcschule, 
for here he works as teacher, not as priest. In the Protestant 
church there are really no Laity according to the original 
meaning of the term. On the contrary, Catholic clergymen 
are essentially priests, and as such, on account of the uncon- 
ditional obedience which, according to their church, they have 
to demand, they usurp the authority of the State. Prom this 
circumstance arise, at present, numberless collisions in the 
department of school supervision. — 



HAMLET. 

By D. J. Snidir. 



In our last essay we attempted to give the essential ele- 
ments of Hamlet's character. Upon this character a series 
of external circumstances are brought to bear, the object of 
which is to incite him to action. The course of the drama is 
therefore to exhibit these circumstances and their influence 
upon Hamlet, and consequently we have now to take the 
poem in hand and to watch its gradual development. We 
shall consider these different influences separately, and try to 



